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ACCENT, XVIII: 1, Winter 1958. 


427. Gass, William H. "The High Brutality of Good Intentions," 
pp- 62-71. The "particular achievement" of Henry James was his 
ability to transform his moral vision into the form and style of his 
fiction. Both he and his brother "were consumed by a form of The 
Moral Passion," but the thought of William was debased by the 
"commercial." Henry, on the other hand, developed as the theme 
of his mature works "the evil of human manipulation," a theme far 
removed from pragmatism. This theme was first fully demonstrated 
in The Portrait of a Lady. —Henry B. Rule 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXIII: 1, February 1958. 


428. Bolinger, Dwight L. "Stress and Information," pp. 5-20. While 
stress can indicate certain grammatical relationships, examples can 
be presented which suggest that this is neither systematic nor essen- 
tial. "In short, the domains of synchrony and diachrony, of pitch 
accent and phonemic shape, syntax and morphology, are confused, 
and the linguist is tempted to become confused about them." 


429. Tidwell, James N. "Political Words and Phrases: Card- 
Playing Terms," pp. 21-28. "The great American game of poker 
has contributed a large number of words and phrases to another 
great American game—politics."" The expressions stand pat and 
new deal are related to the political involvements of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 


430. Jacobs, Wilhelmina and Vivian. "The Color Blue: Its Use as 
Metaphor and Symbol," pp. 29-46. Blue is considered as a symbol 
of heaven, heavenly love, truth, constancy, and fidelity in religious 
works of art. Its significance is traced in Jewish worship and belief 
and in the notions of lapidaries during the Middle Ages. Its opposite 
connotations of darkness are related to demonology and to the Teu- 
tonic god Thérr. 


431. Mathews, Mitford M. "Of Matters Lexicographical," pp. 50-55. 
An anecdotal account of the late Sir William Craigie at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. —Arthur Norman 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XIV: 1, Spring 1958. 


432. Miller, James E., Jr. "Whitman and the Province of Poetry," 
pp. 5-19. Whitman's "major ideas of the nature of literature are 
based on his version of the representational theory...the poet's 
task is to represent reality in his poem." The critical test of any 
poem is its mirroring truth, truth not superficial but truth or reali- 
ties which are "...the spiritual manifestations or counterparts of all 
material objects." The poet who would be a poet must be "immersed 
---in the experience of life....'"" Experience is the present. The past 
contributes to the present but it is the lesser important of the two. 
The "present" for Whitman was centered in two essential elements: 
science and democracy. Science meant astronomy and evolution, 
which identified man's place in the universe. Democracy was always 
the spirit or idea over the actual. From the spirituality of science 
and democracy, when democracy will show a genuine fulfillment, 
shall come the greatest poetry. 
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433. Halperin, Irving. ''Torrential Production’: Thomas Wolfe's 
Writing Practices," pp. 29-34. Though Wolfe's writing practices 
appear hopelessly disorganized, he did have practices which were 
peculiarly his own. That Wolfe wrote in a "mosaic fashion" is evi- 
dence for Edward Aswell's idea that Wolfe's novels were written out 
in his mind before they became realities on paper. However, Hal- 
perin says "that Wolfe had to work mosaic fashion is good evidence 
of the vague planning of his novels." The wastefulness of Wolfe's 
mosaic practice in writing is accounted for: "he often wrote in the 
desperate hope that through persistent quantitative work alone, and 
not necessarily through talent, he would become successful." Wolfe 
also tried the "sketchbooks" and "torrential production" practices in 
writing. By overwriting he could more easily determine the bound- 
aries of his material. Though the "torrential production" "was an 
amateurish way of working, he apparently could not write in a more 
efficient manner." —Charles Tate 


THE CEA CRITIC, XX:2, February 1958. 


434. Fuller, James A. "A Note on Joyce's 'Araby,'" p. 8. "Araby" 
reflects the conflict between the world of order and custom and the 
world of unrestrained freedom. Freedom is the boy's vision and 
goal on his way to the fair, but when he reaches it he realizes his 


mistake in striving for what was beyond his grasp. 
: —Sheldon Grebstein 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XIX: 5, February 1958. 


435. MacEldberry, B. R., Jr. ''The Narrative Structure of Light in 
August,"' pp. 200-207. The structure contains some imperfections, 
"Joanna Burden remains convenient rather than convincing. High- 
tower is too obtrusive, and the fusion of major and minor actions 
may be called ingenious rather than inspired. Yet when the diffi- 
culties of the structural problems are fairly confronted, the achieve- 
ment overshadows such defects." 


436. Light, James F. "Violence, Dreams, and Dostoevsky: The Art 
of Nathanael West," pp. 208-213. The swift, explosive violence in 
West’s novels stems from his vision of the American scene. Also 
central in West's novels is the idea that man must create dreams; 
and then, when he sees his dreams as delusions, he turns "in a mass 
rage" against his dreams "and the cheat that ultimately is reality 
itself."" In each of his novels, West attempts to destroy one of man's 
dreams: in The Dream Life of Balso Snell, 'the dream of art as 
some more spiritual aspiration of man"; in Miss Lonelyhearts, the 
Christ dream; in A Cool Million, the American dream; and in The 
Day of the Locust, "the supreme dream factory,'"' Hollywood. The 
fusion of content and form in these novels may be West's chief claim 
for literary permanency. The importance of the influence of Dos- 
toevsky can be seen in the comments of West himself and in the 
numerous parallels between the works of the two novelists. 
—Henry B. Rule 


~COMMENTARY, XXV: 1, January 1958. 


437. Macdonald, Dwight. "By Cozzens Possessed," pp. 36-47. 
Macdonald feels that By Love Possessed panders to American mid- 
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dlebrow culture; he analyzes Cozzens' basic attitudes towards soci- 
ety, sex, religion; dissects the style of the novel; and quotes the 
almost unanimously favorable reviews. The book impressed the 
reviewers because of a failure of their literary judgment, their 
feeling that Cozzens had been neglected, and the effects of the Mid- 
dlebrow Counter-Revolution. —George Hendrick 


No relevant articles appeared in COMMENTARY, XXV: 2, February 
1958, and XXV: 3, March 1958. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, VIII: 1, January 1958. 


438. Cruttwell, Patrick. "Second Thoughts: IV. I. A. Richards's 
Practical Criticism," pp. 1-15. Cruttwell examines the three aims 
of Richards's book: "to introduce a new documentation," ''to provide 
a new technique for reading poetry," and to bring about educational 
reform. All three aims sometimes end in confusion as the ''work of 
the semanticist-psychologist sometimes seems to hinder the work of 
the critic," because, says Cruttwell, "criticism's precision is dif- 
ferent from science's."' Thus, the critic seems to maintain that 
good poetry has good effects, while the psychologist knows that bad 
poetry sometimes has good effects on a particular reader, evena 
good reader. The pedagogical aim has given students ''nothing but a 
technique"; "it has not brought the 'direct’ response any nearer to 
those who would not have found it in any case." 


439. Fison, Peter. 'The Poet in John Gower," pp. 16-26. Despite 
the reassessment of medieaval literature, Gower has not interested 
the Empsonians because his work lacks ''metaphysical complexity of 
structure." The Confessio Amantis apes the popular allegorical 
structures in outward appearance; it contains little (and then plainly 
stated) of the complaint about the abuses of the era; and it contains 
no deep reflections on the abstract psychology of love, although there 
are acute depictions of the psychology of individual lovers. But in 
his sensitive treatment of individual lovers, Gower is often superior 
to Chaucer. Gower achieves his effects not by means of the mighty 
line but by the cumulative effects of blocks of lines. His theories 
relative to moral problems are unusual for this period, as in his 
sympathy for human beings guilty of incest. He has an architectonic 
sense unusual for his time, and uses the difficult technique ''of piling 
up a slow climax that suggests the catastrophe as it approaches it, 
and when the crisis arrives, disposes of it in a few lines,"' He has 


_ astounding command of language for his age. The scaffolding of 


Confessio Amantis, then, is conventional but "erected with extra- 
ordinary skill"; the treatment of subject matter gives it universality 
and invests it with "an unconventional tolerance of other people's 
mores." 


440. Allott, Miriam. "Wuthering Heights: The Rejection of Heath- 
cliff?"' pp. 27-47. Allott agrees with Lord David Cecil that Wuther- 
ing Heights is a metaphysical novel, but she believes Emily Bronte's 
"philosophy" is "less daemonic and inherently more probable" than 
Cecil would have it. Allott points out that the novel "is an effort to 
explore and, if possible, to reconcile conflicting 'attractions,'"' the 
storm-values of the first part and the calm-values of the second 
part, the demands of the heart and the demands of the head. The 
second-generation story is "a ruthlessly determined effort to super- 
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sede Heathcliff," but ''the rights of feeling are safeguarded in the 
novel, for Heathcliff, defeated in one way, is triumphant in another"; 
the Earnshaw energy is modified by Linton calm. These proposi- 
tions are supported by the motifs evidenced, especially, in chapters 
Ill-IV, IX-XII. The intellectual judgment that Heathcliff will not do 
for ordinary life is made, but Bronte still does not escape from the 
emotional commitment to the ''storm-values." 


441. Dataller, Roger. ''Mr. Lawrence and Mrs. Woolf," pp. 48-59. 
Mrs. Woolf's negative comments on Lawrence's style are typical of 
those critics with an axe to grind against D. H. Lawrence." Dataller 
examines The Prussian Officer and A Thorn in the Flesh, both of 
which appeared in two printed versions, in the light of the charge 
that Lawrence's style results in "no clear impression."" A com- 
parison of the two versions of each story and a consideration of 
their relationship to the Lawrence-Baron von Richthoven relation- 
ship, ''reveals the pliable but faithful attitude of Lawrence to his art. 
It was an exercise in the coherence of the emotions,"' 


442, Stanford, Derek. ''Middleton Murry as a Literary Critic," pp. 
60-67. J. M. Murry, who died last March, and whose extra-literary 
interests have often been deprecated, was nevertheless a fine critic. 
His mind was in part formed by the influence of Plato, from whom 
the derived the idea that literature is '''the creative revelation of the 
ideal activity at work in human life'''; Wittgenstein, from whom he 
derived the idea of two kinds of knowledge, that which can be demon- 
strated and that which can be revealed, and the idea that '''Ethics and 
aesthetics are one'"; and Santayana, from whom he derived the 
"sense of the relationship between poetry and religion."' In stress- 
ing the close relationship between the critic and the work of art, he 
is a Romantic critic who starts with an experience as the Classical 
critic starts with a fact. He attacked Flaubert, the Imagists, and 
Joyce because their triumphs were ''aesthetic" rather than humane. 
Murry found "wholeness" chiefly in the Russian writers. Russian 
realism he discovers in ''a vision of acceptance"; Western realism 
in "a technique of selection.'' Within Western literature he preferred 
“practical and experimental Romanticism" to "logical, abstract, 
absolute'’' Classicism. In The Problem of Style, Murry is revealed 
as a philosophic critic (like Coleridge, Arnold, Bradley) and differ- 
entiated from the "scientists of art''’ (Hegel, Croce, Herbert Read). 


443, Hulme, Hilda. "The English Language as a Medium of Literary 
Expression," pp. 68-76. Hulme discusses the implications of the 
new requirements at London University for candidates for a degree 
in Literature and those for a degree in Language. Both groups, 
starting in 1959, must write a compulsory paper on "Development of 
the English Language to the present day as a medium of literary ex- 
pression." While Hulme favors the principle implied by sucha 
paper, she objects to many of the specific conditions on which such 
a paper is based. "I should like us to give up 'development,' to test 
applied knowledge, to make the new subject central to the course. 
We should study the connection between what is meant and how it is 
meant,.'' F, W. Bateson, in an editorial postscript (pp. 76-78) doubts 
that the philologists and linguists will go far enough to meet the lit- 
erary scholars in the area where value judgments rather than neutral 
descriptions abound. —Helmut E. Gerber 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVI: 6, March 1958. 


444, Power, William. '"Auden's FOXTROT FROM A PLAY," Item 
32. 'Foxtrot"' is modelled on the song ''The British Grenadiers," 
although Auden sings of love, not war. Developing a theme of con- 
stancy, the poem's several stages are, first, a parody of the popular 
love lyric, and, second, a deeper examination of man's faults, "for 
true love must be founded on truth"; by analogy, if man "despite his 
selfishness and cowardice is capable of the devotion and valor of the 
Guards, he may perhaps be capable of another effort (true love) that 
goes against the grain." 


445. Gleckner, Robert F. "Conrad's THE LAGOON," Item 33. 
Eleanor M. Sickels' correction (Exp., Dec. 1956, XV, 17) of Thomas 
Gullason's reading of "The Lagoon" (Exp., Jan. 1956, XIV, 23) ig- 
nores the imagery at the story's end and leaves Arsat confused or 
"deluded." Arsat is briefly blinded to the difference between illusion 
and reality, but his last speech, "In a little while I shall see clear 
enough to strike" (the key to the story), indicates that he finally does 
see the difference. 


446. Carlson, Eric W. "Crane's THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, 
IX," Item 34, A symbolic interpretation (other than religious) of the 
wafer reference at the end of chapter IX may be derived from the 
19th-century definition of wafer—a seal. ''When Henry cuts short 
his oath of protest, he does so from a sudden awareness that Jim's 
fate is sealed by the 'wafer' of a blindly irrational or malevolent 
power that knows no mercy.... The notion that the red sun symbol- 
ized the wafer of the Mass finds no more support in the dramatic 
situation than in the verbal context." 


447. Giovannini, G. "Pound's HUGH SELWYN MAUBERLEY lI, iii, 
22,"" Item 35. The allusion to Pisistratus, the tyrant of Athens, is 
not restrictedly political, but also carries the sense of cultural order 
or disorder. The two cultures, Greek and Modern, are contrasted, 
and Mauberley's esthetic is shown to be without civic roots, disjunct, 
"without a 'reforming sense’ the age needs—a serious failure which 
conditions our sympathy for Mauberley." 


448. Pottle, Frederick A. ''Wordsworth's LINES COMPOSED A 
FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY, 72-102," Item 36. Unable 
to accept the readings of Mr. Swanson (Exp., Feb. 1956, XIV, 31) or 
Mr. Combellack (Exp., June 1956, XIV, 61), Mr. Pottle suggests that 
the "presence" is "more deeply interfused" throughout nature than 
"the still sad music of humanity," that the two are distinct, that "in 
the mind of man" makes a distinction between perceiver and per- 
ceived, and that distinguishing between "things" which ''the motion 
and the spirit impells" and "things" through which it merely "rolls" 
is not irrelevant. A knowledge of Hartley's system of associationist 
psychology aids in the reading of the poem: ''all language contains 
more possibilities of wrong reference than we commonly realize, 
and...Wordsworth's is especially rich in such possibilities. We need 
a sense of direction to get us through the maze of his non-functional 
ambiguities; and we get that sense of direction by reading a great 
deal of his poetry and by familiarizing ourselves with the background 
of his ideas." 


449. Condon, Richard A. "Thomas' BALLAD OF THE LONG- 
LEGGED BAIT," Item 37. The poem concerns ''the loss of Eden;... 


i 
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the meditation, while it leads the fisherman to the threshold of sal- 
vation, forces upon him a discovery of the tragic incongruities be- 
tween his youthful delusions about the spiritual advantages of sexual 
love, and the actual meaning, purpose, and physical consequences of 
such love—that is, children and the perpetuation in the flesh of our 
flawed humanity." —Robert C. Jones 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, I: 2, Winter 1958. 


450. Levine, George. ''The Cocktail Party and Clara Hopgood," pp. 
4-11. The theme of personal salvation in The Cocktail Party is 
handled in a way "remarkably reminiscent of Mark Rutherford's 
method in his little known novel, Clara Hopgood."' ''Both works are 
primarily concerned with the ways to salvation, and, apparently, both 
offer the same alternatives: the way of martyrdom, and the way of 
acceptance of ordinary life. And both works offer a sharp contrast 
between impulsive self-will and reflective self-control. In both 
works, too, the death of the heroine seems arbitrary; but in the end, 
Rutherford makes the alternatives real while Eliot does not. Fur- 
ther, Rutherford portrays a world which is not irrevocably doomed 
to lovelessness (as is the world of The Cocktail Party), and he does 
not treat self-will as absolutely inferior to self-control." 

—Robert C. Jones 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XII: 1, Winter 1958. 


451. Lane, William G. ''The Primitive Muse of Thomas Ingoldsby," 
pp. 47-83. The papers of Richard Harris Barham (1788-1845), who 
as 'Thomas Ingoldsby'' wrote the Ingoldsby Legends, are to be found 
chiefly in three places: in the Berg Collection in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, in the Harvard College Library, and in the private pos- 
session in England of Barham's great-grandsons, Commodore T. E. 
Barham Howe and Edward Platt, Esq. These notebooks, letters by 
and to him, manuscripts, and other papers reveal much about Bar- 
ham's unique genius in the employment of the comic-grotesque met- 
rical tale as a weapon against social evils. 


452. Wright, Nathalia. ''Ralph Waldo Emerson and Horatio Green- 
ough," pp. 91-116. Printed here for the first time (with the exception 
of one letter) is the correspondence between Emerson and the sculp- 
tor Horatio Greenough. The letters, in revealing the personal rela- 
tionship between the two men, illuminate the manner in which Green- 
ough (whom Emerson thought to be of heroic stature) stimulated 
Emerson, and the way in which Emerson helped to propagate Green- 
ough's theory of functionalism in architecture. 


453. Palmer, Foster M. ''The Literature of the Street Railway," 
pp. 117-138. This is a survey of publications concerning street rail- 
ways. Most of the publications are in the Baker Library of the 
Harvard Business School, the Harvard College Library, or the 
private collection of the author. —George O. Marshall, Jr. 


THE HUDSON REVIEW, X: 4, Winter 1957-58. 


454. Pearce, Roy Harvey. "On the Continuity of American Poetry," 
pp. 518-539. Mr. Pearce examines the poems of Poe, Emerson, 
Whitman, and Emily Dickinson against Toqueville's observation of 
the anti-poetic American culture and of the idea of Man as the prime 


_ 
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source of poetry in America, as a step toward considering how poetry 
"has made our history."" Poe's poems exist as ''disembodied cre- 
ativity"' cut off from the anti-poetic world; despite Emerson's efforts 
at transformation of Man and the external world into the One, the 
two aspects remain; Whitman, ''the supremely realized Emersonian 
poet,"' translates the anti-poetic world into Self; Emily Dickinson, 
more purely, is concerned with being herself, conceiving of nature, 
not atterapting to merge with it. Pound and Eliot reacted against the 
conception of man as free to know, be and make himself; in Stevens 
and others there is a reassertion, however, of the basic 19th-cen- 
tury style. 


455. Gold, Herbert. ''The Purity and Cunning of Sherwood Ander- 
son," pp. 548-557. Anderson once described himself as "'A little 
worm in the fair apple of progress.'"' Boring away at the midwestern 
ethos, he remained childishly but movingly self-absorbed, the poet 
of loneliness. All of his work represents his autobiographical grop- 
ings; his best work escapes the ''wild proliferation of daydream" as 
the fantasy is ordered into a single lyrical line. Such lyric tales as 
"The Untold Lie," ''The Man Who Became a Woman," ''Loneliness," 
"Departure," and ''The Strength of God," give the experience of 
epiphany as they reveal man to himself. Despite his self-indulgence 
in continuing to clutch his childhood "gratifications and dreads," 
Anderson takes on ''the air of a creator" in helping to express the 
image we have of ourselves as Americans. 


456. Frost, William. "Shakespeare's Rituals and the Opening of 
King Lear," pp. 577-585. Taking the term "ritual" to include any 
speech or situation predictable in important respects to participants 
in or spectators of a play, Mr. Frost asserts that "ritual is not 
enough": it may obscure individuality of character; it may use built- 
in rather than real significance; it may run away with a play for the 
moment. The highly ritualistic court scene that opens King Lear is 
an effective example of Shakespeare's ability to transcend these 
drawbacks. This scene "holds together" as an allegory, accords 
with the mythic nature of the story, and gives the effect of "night- 
marish inevitability." Moreover, it affords several sorts of contrast 
with subsequent scenes, particularly emphasizing the final passing 
of Lear and Cordelia beyond ritual altogether, in which fact lies 
“their greatness and their tragedy." —Sam S. Baskett 


JAMES JOYCE REVIEW, I: 4, December 1957. 


457. Noon, William T., S. J. "James Joyce and Catholicism," pp. 3- 
17. Joyce's rejection of Catholicism derived from resentment at the 
Irish treatment of Parnell and at Irish antagonism to art. His Thom- 
ism was self-taught. The college program was traditionally classi- 
cal, not Jesuit. In his work, many so-called Catholic emphases 
betray unchristian concepts—an exaggerated stress on sin, sex 
nausea, presumption that the church opposes art. The affirmation of 
the Wake is limited by its lack of religious faith. Nevertheless, 
secular art need not accept ''theological and philosophical burdens." 
Joyce's work is comic, contrasting the secular world with Catholic 
norms. As such it "challenges the respect and sympathy of the 
Christian conscience." 


458. Kain, Richard M. "Supplement to James Joyce Bibliography, 
1954-1957,"' pp. 38-40. Supplements William White, 'James Joyce 
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Studies,'' James Joyce Review I: 3, September 15, 1957, pp. 3-24. 
—Richard M. Kain 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, IV: 1, January-March 1958. 


459. Woodbridge, Hensley C., and D. K. Wilgus. "Bibliography of 
Kentucky Folklore for 1957,'"' pp. 15-28. Section three, Folklore and 
Belles-Lettres, and section six, a page discussion of Virginia Lock- 
hart Jeter's Elements of Local Color in the Prose Fiction of Jesse 
Stuart (M.A. thesis, 1956), should be of interest to AES users. 
Bibliography contains almost a hundred entries and includes books, 
articles, book reviews, recordings, newspaper columns, theses, and 
television programs that appeared in 1957 on Kentucky folklore. 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


KENTUCKY FOREIGN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, V: 1, 1958. 


460. Carl, Ralph F. ''The Early Critical Writings of Valery Lar- 
baud," pp. 1-11. A study of Larbaud's criticism of Francis Thomp- 
son, James Joyce, Conrad, Thoreau, Chesterton, Ernest Henley, 
Thomas Hardy, Robert Louis Stevenson, Walt Whitman, Herman 
Knickerbocker Vielé, William LeQueux, E. T. Thurston, Jack London, 
and H. G. Wells as found in La Phalange between August 1908 and 
February 1914. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LANGUAGE, XXXIII: 4 (Part 1), October-December 1957. 


461. Austin, William M. "Criteria for Phonetic Similarity," pp. 
538-544. While the phoneme is partially defined in terms of phonetic 
similarity of allophones, no rigorous statement for phonetic simi- 
larity has ever been attempted. By considering a number of ex- 
amples of allophonic variation, from languages as diverse as Scots 
English and Osage, it is noted that the allophones of a particular 
phoneme "may have point of articulation or manner of articulation 
in common, but never both." 


462. Koutsoudas, Andreas. ''Mechanical Translation and Zipf's 
Law," pp. 545-552. ''A problem which arises in the course of re- 
search on mechanical translation is the prediction of dictionary size. 
This article investigates the relation between empirical frequency 
laws and the function V(n)—the expected number of different words 
in an n-word sample of text. It is found that the probability-law pro- 
posed by Joos (1936) yields results which do not check well with ex- 
periments, and it is concluded that some modification of it is neces- 
sary for the purpose of vocabulary prediction." —Arthur Norman 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIII: 2, February 1958. 


463. Kreuzer, James R. "The Swallow in Chaucer's 'Miller's 
Tale,''' p. 81. The comparison of Alison's song to a swallow's 
(11. 3257-8) may allude to the tradition that the swallow had second- 
sight; hence the "irony with which this foreshadows the later inci- 
dents...."' 


464, Barnett, H. A. ''A Time of the Year for Milton's 'Ad Patrem,'" 
pp. 82-83. Ll. 38-40 refer to certain positions of the stars which 
suggest a possible date of composition. 


465. Steadman, John. "Milton and St. Basil: The Genesis of Sin and 
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Death," pp. 83-84. In addition to possible sources already noted for 
Milton's laying of Sin at Satan's door, St. Basil's "Sixth Homily on 
the Hexaemeron" (which Milton may have read) should be considered. 


466. Ward, W. S. "'A Device of Doors in The Eve of St. Agnes," pp. 
90-91. The transition from the cold, ascetic world of the "prologue" 
to the warm, voluptuous story proper is marked by the beadsman's 
turning "through a little door"; similarly, when the lovers flee away, 
"the door upon its hinges groans,"' and the "epilogue" begins. 


467. Broderick, John C. ''The Date and Source of Emerson's 
'Grace,'"' pp. 91-95. Following N. A. Brittin's lead (AL, VIII [1936) 
1-21) the present article compares "Grace" with Herbert's "'Sinne,"' 
Since it was in Coleridge's Aids to Reflection that Emerson may well 
have come upon "Sinne,"' dating his reading of Coleridge (which can 
be done by reference to his letters and journals) suggests a dating 
of the composition of ''Grace." 


468. Gibson, Walker. "Sound and Sense in G. M. Hopkins," pp. 95- 
100. Hopkins’ rhythms have received much attention, his phonetic 
effects little. His phonetic extravagances may be laid to the strain 
he felt in expressing his conviction that the universe is extreme in 
its multiplicity but that in deity it is unified. But more: examination 
of his phonetic repetitions reveals that in many instances words are 
juxtaposed which are, while similar in sound, contrasting in meaning 
(e.g., winter, warm; best, worst): the suggestion is that they diverge 
in meaning but unite in sound—and therefore exemplify the view that 
in God the "scatterworld" is made one. 


469. Owen, Guy, Jr. "Crane's 'The Open Boat' and Conrad's 
'Youth,'"' pp. 100-102. Conrad's story echoes Crane's (which Conrad 
is known to have admired) not only in the general situation but also 
in theme and in details of imagery. 


470. Mahmoud, Parvine. ''La source d'une allusion de Victor Hugo," 
p. 108. The blue lily of Iran in Hugo's ''L'Enfant" was probably 
culled from Thomas Moore's Lalla Rookh. —Robert Pierson 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LV: 3, February 1958. 


471. French, J. Milton. "An Unpublished Reply (1659) to Milton's 
Defensio,"' pp. 164-169. Contains title page, preface, and short 
sample (in English translation) of a Latin Ms in the Royal Library, 
Copenhagen (Old Royal 4to 2259) which attacks Milton's Defensio. 
Author used the pseudonyms 'Ambiorix Ariovistus’ and 'Henry 
Erastius' and was possibly either Dirk Graswinckel or John Durel, 
but identification on present evidence is impossible. He does no 
damage to Milton's reputation. 


472. Werkmeister, Lucyle. "Coleridge and Godwin on the Com- 
munication of Truth," pp. 170-177. Contrary to common opiniqn 
there is evidence Coleridge was still under the influence of Godwin 
as late as 1809, when his essay "'On the Communication of Truth" 
appeared in the Friend. Consideration of the role played by Godwin's 
An Enquiry concerning Political Justice on the thought in Coleridge's 


essay reveals both the indebtedness and the differences between the 
two. Godwin, because of his deterministic psychology, was an opti- 
mist; he needed neither God nor institutions. Coleridge, a pessi- 
mist, did not share Godwin's "faith in the ability and will of all men 
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to understand"; he needed not only God but Christ to 'do for man 
what he could not do for himself."' 


473. O'Malley, Glenn. "Shelley's 'Air Prism:' The Synesthetic 
Scheme of Alastor," pp. 178-187. The ‘vision theme’ attributed by 
F. L. Jones and Carlos Baker to Shelley's Epipsychidion, etc. ap- 
pears for the first time in Alastor as the organizing principle of the 
poem and determines the image-symbol strains or motifs, the most 
difficult of which to grasp being that involving synesthetic expres- 
sion. In Alastor synesthesia is developed by a "device of the air- 
prism"; i.e., of the twin symbols, light and harmony, light is "mir- 
rored, veiled, or refracted" to suggest '"'a single spirit of beauty and 
truth." Moreover, light and sound are equated, but the scheme 
"eludes detection," because of ''the extraordinary way of combining 
the...motifs with his analogy between the prism and the Aeolian 
harp." The author then explicates closely concluding that ''in Alastor 
...the rainbow coloring and Aeolian music are employed as special 
aspects of visionary harmony" and that Alastor, hence, contains the 
first elaborate synesthesia developed by Shelley. 


474. Green, David Bonnell. "A New Letter of Robert Bridges to 
Coventry Patmore," pp. 198-199. The letter Bridges wrote from the 
Isle of Wight (October 18, 1885) is published. It evidences the 
conservatism of the two, furnishes some "new information on the 
dating of Bridges’ plays,'' as well as indicates the strength of the 
friendship that existed between Bridges and Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

—R. O. Evans 


No relevant articles appeared in THE NATION, CLXXXVI: 9-12, 
March 1-22, 1958. 


THE NATION, CLXXXVI: 13, March 29, 1958. 


475. Rexroth, Kenneth. "Jazz Poetry," pp. 282-283. Jazz poetry 
"is the reciting of suitable poetry with the music of a jazz band," 
not just poetry recited against a background of jazz. The voice is 
treated as an additional instrument in the band. Jazz poetry in- 
creases the audience for poetry, restores the relationship of poetry 
"to music and to public entertainment,'' widens the range of poetry, 
"demands of poetry something of a public surface," and "gives jazz 
a flexible verbal content.'' Audiences have been responding enthu- 
siastically. —T.O. Mallory 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY BULLETIN, IV: 5, March 1957. 


476. "Notable Accessions of the Library, 1956," pp. 142-164, illus. 
Some recent accessions of interest to English and American literary 
scholars are described along with other items. Included is a first 
edition of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy; this addition finally 
makes available in Chicago all the progressively revised editions 
except the sixth and last (1651), which may be found at Urbana. 
—Laurence A. Cummings 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY BULLETIN, IV: 6, August 1957. 


477. Pargellis, Stanley. "The Problem of National Destiny: a 
Report of the Eighth Newberry Library Conference on American 
Studies," pp. 165-191. Stimulated by two papers by Professor John 
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A. Hawgood of the University of Birmingham, a group of history, 
literature, and philosophy scholars discussed the phenomena of 
national expansion, especially American, and developed a debate 
between those who saw a continuity in a similar series of ideological 
concepts in American history and those who viewed the "continuity" 
as an illusion. — Laurence A. Cummings 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY BULLETIN, IV: 7, December 1957, 


478. Hanford, James Holly. "A Letter from the Swan of Lichfield," 
pp. 201-210, illus. Here reprinted, put into context, and briefly 
evaluated is a letter of late 1786 or early 1787 written by Anna 
Seward, Bluestocking of Boswell fame, to William Hayley, patron of 
Blake, joining the letters of the already published correspondence 
between Miss Seward and Hayley. —Laurence A. Cummings 


THE NORTH DAKOTA QUARTERLY, XXVI: 1, Winter 1958. 


479. Prose writers of North Dakota, a special issue of.... Intro- 
ductory note by Irene P. Norell, 37 pp. This issue is dedicated to 
contemporary prose writers of the state of North Dakota. It contains 
brief bio-bibliographical sketches of North Dakota authors, including 
Maxwell Anderson and a large number of minor figures. 
—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V:2, February 1958. 


480. Evans, Robert O. ''Some Autobiographical Aspects of Wyatt's 
Verse," pp. 48-52. The older view (to which some 19th- and 20th- 
century criticism objected) was that Wyatt's verse was strongly 
autobiographical, particularly as concerned with the poet's relations 
with Anne Boleyn. The present article supports this view, noting 
(1) that when Wyatt wrote, personal allusion was more accepted than 
a generation or two later, (2) that contemporary documents indicate 
a close relationship, and (3) that many passages in Wyatt's verse 
lend themselves more readily to an autobiographical reading than to 
any other. 


481. Weidhorn, Manfred. ''Hamlet and the Arts," pp. 52-53. When 
faced with situations which render candor unwise, Hamlet resorts 
to art (most strikingly in the play-within-a-play scene): "Satire, 
music, painting, masque, drama—the major arts have been utilized 
...to circumvent the propriety which suppresses truths that hurt," 


482. Nathanson, Leonard. ''Tamburlaine's 'Pampered Jades' and 
Gascoigne," pp. 53-54. In 2 Tamburlaine IV, iii, 1-4, 12-13, Marlowe 
echoes Golding’s translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, IX, 238-239; 
in this he was anticipated by Gascoigne in The Steele Glas (1576). 


483. Boyce, Benjamin. ''An Annotated Volume in Pope's Library," 
pp. 55-57. Pope's annotations to A New Collection... (1705) are in- 
teresting: (1) Pope attributes certain pieces to particular writers; 
(2) he revises some lines and in various ways marks others so as to 
suggest his interest in or opinion of them; (3) he identifies persons 
alluded to; (4) he so marks the books as to suggest he may have been 
the author of a certain poem and of a certain Ms addition. 


484. Power, William. "The Phoenix, Ralegh, and King James," pp. 
57-61. Middleton's play involves "a determined attack upon Sir 
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Walter Ralegh, and an attempt to make a romantic hero out of King 
James himself.'' Proditor would have been recognized as Ralegh; 
and Phoenix resembles the King sufficiently, in both views and deeds, 
to have suggested an identification. The King's lack of interest in 
the play was probably due rather to its mediocrity than to disapproval 
of its candid topicality. 


485. Sawyer, Paul. 'A New Charles Churchill Letter," pp. 61-63. 
Reed's Ms Theatrical Duplicity includes a letter from Churchill: 
(1) the letter suggests (as Reed observes) that this great Satirist 
was even afraid of giving offense to Mr. Garrick" and (2) Reed's 
account of the circumstances of his receiving it suggests that Chur- 
chill and his wife were by then (July or August, 1761) separated. 


486. Patrides, C. A. "Bacon and Feltham: Victims of Literary 
Piracy," pp. 63-65. Robert Herne's Ros Coeli [gic] (1640) plagiar- 
izes Bacon ("'Of Studies") and, very extensively, Feltham's Resolves. 


487, Hughes, R. E. '''Comic Relief' in Otway's Venice Preserv'd," 
pp. 65-66. Criticism has tended, in pointing out their other func- 
tions, to explain away" the comedy of the Antonio-Aquilina scenes; 
this comedy is part of the play's design in that it contributes to the 
suggestion of a ''double-take"’ of a ''nightmare land" where ''things 
are not as they seem" and where "'no matter which way Jaffeir 
chooses, he is wrong." 


488. Maxwell, J. C. ''Wordsworth in the Supplement to the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature," pp. 70-71. The Words- 
worth section of the CBEL Supplement is marred not only by a few 
errors (here corrected) but also by a sufficiently large number of 
omissions (here supplied) as to "rob it of a good deal of its use- 
fulness...."' 


489. Lombard, Charles M. 'Ducis' Hamlet and Musset's Lorenzaccio," 
pp. 72-75. Musset improved upon Ducis' version of Shakespeare: 
both for his "rich and lively prose" and for his ''grasp of psychology" 
he "deserves recognition for the best effort of a French writer to 
capture the spirit of Shakespeare without surrendering his own orig- 
inality." Such differences as exist between Lorenzaccio and Hamlet 
may be laid to ''the change in circumstances brought about by another 
era" (i.e., the 19th century). 


490. Bradbrook, Frank W. ''Lord Chesterfield and Jane Austen," 
pp. 80-82. Although Lord Chesterfield and Miss Austen occasionally 
express similar views, Miss Austen generally disapproves of Ches- 
terfieldian ethics, looking in fact rather toward the Johnsonian stand- 
ard. Thus, for example, Persuasion can be seen as a satire on the 
snobbish aspects of the aristocratic conception of manners and 
morality" and Emma is Miss Austen's most mature "portrayal of 
the contrasting Lord Chesterfield-Dr. Johnson social and ethical 


points of view. 


491, Elliott, Philip L., Jr. "Another Manuscript Version of 'To the 
Queen,'" pp. 82-83. The holograph poem of Tennyson regarded by 
Evans (1952) as having been written for the 1851 Exhibition is more 
likely (judging from resemblances and, incidentally, from what Ten- 
nyson wrote for the 1862 and 1886 Exhibitions) to be "an early ver- 
sion of 'To the Queen.'"' 
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492. Greenberg, R. A. "Mill of Bagehot and Reform," pp. 83-84. 
Mill's proposal (Representative Government, chapter VIII) that al- 
though suffrage should be extended to labor, electoral districts 
should be so arranged "as to prevent the labouring class from be- 
coming preponderant" is probably indebted to Bagehot's Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 


493. Crane, Maurice A. "The Blithedale Romance as Theatre," pp. 
84-86, The theatrical suggestions of Hawthorne's work are in prefa- 
tory remarks, settings, the chorus-like function of Coverdale, the 
personality of Zenobia, and (above all) the masque-like construction: 
the novel consists of a series of ''self-contained scenes."' Related to 
this is the effect (anticipating James et al.) of ''the reader's aware- 
ness" developing the same time as the narrator's," 


494, Foster, Brian. 'Marque and Mark," p. 86. The use in English 
of the French marque (meaning kind, type, or variety of product, 
spec. automobile) "has probably been facilitated by the use of the 
native 'mark'" (meaning a particular stage in the development of a 
variety rather than simply the particular variety itself). 
--wmwmwmwmwmwww 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVI: 4, October 1957. 


495. Erdman, David V. "Browning's Industrial Nightmare," pp. 
417-435. .This re-examination of Browning's relation to his age 
notes that ''the eclecticism of free trade" is reflected in his "eclectic 
gathering of dramatis personae," that ''the spirit of Manchester eco- 
nomics [is reflected] in Browning's individualism," and especially 
that "the economic realities of the industrial age'' are not treated 
directly by him. Pippa Passes (1841), a romantic poem that skirts 
the miseries of workers, is refuted almost point-by-point" by 
Elizabeth Barrett's realistic 'The Cry of the Children" (1843). His 
future wife's poem is, however, one of the unrecognized sources of 
his poetic nightmare ''Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came''(1852), 
which is, because his confidence in the values of the age was shaken 
by Louis Napoleon's coup-d'état (December 1851) and in despite of 
his favorite theme of "onward striving and self-fulfilment regard- 
less of consequences," a blend of political and social Darwinian hor- 
rors, inevitable cruelty of Nature and man's inhumanity to man. 


496. Baker, Joseph E. "Religious Implications in Browning's 
Poetry,'' pp. 436-452. Previous opinions to the contrary, this article 
shows that 1) Browning's metaphysics is non-Christian; 2) his psy- 
chology is "really a form of romantic nature worship, disguised by 
the fact that he seldom applied this worship to external nature," but 
rather as it "manifests itself in Man—instinct, passion, feeling...." 
To this romanticism is combined a pessimistic view of Creation and 
a fatuous optimism that speaks of '''blessed evil,''' and 3) his ethics, 
a form of Victorian ''sensuality and materialism parading as spiritu- 
ality,'' teaches that by abandoning oneself to Original Sin one is 
promised "Unchristian immortality...by an Unchristian God," and 
indicates the all-sufficiency of the gush of emotion, of the energetic 
pursuit, and of loving endlessly. ''Browning was considered to be 
the great Christian poet of his age, because he gave his public what 
so many of them wanted: he used religious phrases to justify an in- 
dulgent complacency towards evil that,in the Bible, had been cen- 
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sured by all the prophets; and he claimed all the promises of Chris- 
tianity without the rigors of the ancient creed." 


497. Allen, Ned B. ''The Sources of Dryden's The Mock Astrologer," 
pp. 453-464. In his preface to The Mock Astrologer (pub. 1671), 
Dryden is disingenuous in giving his sources for he conceals more 
than he reveals about his precise methods of borrowing. He men- 
tions Calder6n's El Astrologo Fingido (1625) and an anonymous 
Feigned Astrologer (1668), which are not sources. He neglects to 
mention Mlle de Scudéry's Ibrahim (1641, Englished in 1652), which 
is an important source directly and through Thomas Corneille's Le 
Feint Astrologue (1648), which Dryden mentions and which is the 
largest single source. "Several incidents [come] from three plays 
of Moliére, and a bit from Quinault,"' neither of whom is mentioned 
in his preface. Copious quotations are given from Dryden's play 
and from the sources to show the influence and to set to rights his 
denial of following closely '''the wit and language'" of his sources. 


498. Cohen, Ralph. "Association of Ideas and Poetic Unity," pp. 
465-474. David Hartley's "physiological associationism," neces- 
sitating a mechanical, cause and effect relationship between asso- 
ciative elements, differed from the associationist theory of the lit- 
erary critics(Hume, David Fordyce, Alexander Gerard, Lord Kames, 
etc.) which postulated an organic unity transcending the causal, 
which emphasized "the techniques of relation, of connection and 
transition," and which by assigning a unifying role to the associative 
imagination (in "the spectator as well as the poet") provided for a 
greater flexibility in the examination of poetic contexts. These 
associationist critics conceived "of poetic unity as a selective com- 
bination of ideas and feelings dominated by an idea, emotion, or 
union of these...."" Their theory provided the best contemporary 
interpretation of 18th-century meditative-descriptive poetry and of 
"the didactic poetry of the past by applying to it a common theory of 
poetic unity rather than a theory of genres." 


499. Goggin, L. P. "Fielding’s The Masquerade," pp. 475-487. 
This article calls attention to Fielding's poem "The Masquerade" 
(pub. January 29, 1728), which is an indignant satire directed chiefly 
at the immorality of the masked balls given by J. J. Heidegger at 
the King's Theatre in the Haymarket, a theme that appears in much 
of Fielding's later work: "the moral irresponsibility of disguise, 
the positive encouragement of vice, and the deception to trap the un- 
wary."' He was partly influenced in matter by the Spectator and by 
Hogarth's drawings concerning the subject and in manner by Hudibras 
and Prior's Alma. The poem "provides evidence upon which to base 
inferences of biographical value''—Fielding must have had ''personal 
knowledge of the town" in 1726-7—and "exhibits Fielding's own ob- 
servation and his own wit [of uneven quality] more than his possible 
indebtedness to others," so that, despite the faults of the poem, in it 
"we can detect the presence of some of the qualities and skills which 
were to help to make him a great writer." 


tors of Great Britain (1740),"' pp. 487-495. A refutation of A. LeRoy 
Greason, Jr.'s claim that An Address... (1740) was written by Henry 
Fielding, (PQ, XXXIII (1954), 347-52), this article indicates that the 
circumstantial evidence based on statements in the Daily Gazetteer 
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500. Coley, William B. ''The Authorship of An Address to the Elec- 
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is unreliable; that stylistic evidence ("in a Word," "great Men," etc.) 
does not establish Fielding's authorship; and that even though the 
reasoning and allusions in An Address are similar to those elements 
in Fielding's essays in the Champion (the newspaper in which the 
Address first appeared), the content ''is simply stock anti-ministerial 
journalism." Indeed, extensive references in the Address to Alger- 
non Sidney seem to point to its being written by James Ralph, Field- 
ing's co-author on the Champion. The question of authorship of the 
Address has not, however, been resolved. 


501. Yost, George, Jr. ''An Identification in Keats's Ode to Psyche," 
pp. 496-500. New matter is presented to support N. S. Bushnell's 
objections to H. W. Garrod's interpretation of the closing line of 
Keats's Ode that Psyche is at once the moth-goddess, symbolizing 
"melancholic love," and "the soul (love's soul)....'' Evidence that 
Keats's sources identify Psyche the soul with the butterfly and that 
they equate Love with Cupid, not Psyche, is given. The writer agrees 
with Bushnell that Garrod's interpretation is too complicated and 
illogical. 

502. Himelick, Raymond. "Montaigne and Daniel's 'To Sir Thomas 
Egerton,'" pp. 500-504. In his poem (1603) to the lawyer Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Samuel Daniel is indebted to the opening pages of Mon- 
taigne's essay, "Of Experience," which Daniel might have read in 
Florio's translation in Ms by 1598. Though Daniel has none of the 
essayist's thorough-paced skepticism, both point out the defects of 
the legal profession, the divisive nature and the self-perpetuating 
tendencies of the law. The more sanguine Daniel combines "earnest 
advice with adroit compliment." 


503. Barroll, J. Leeds. "Gulliver in Luggnagg: A Possible Source," 
pp. 504-508. The phrase ''Japanese Authors" in Book III of Gulliver's 
Travels may very likely refer to Englebert Kaempfer's The History 
of Japan (London, 1727,2 vols.), which was possibly ready for the 
press since 1716. This work, which Swift may have known in Ireland 
through Lord Carteret in 1724 or upon the Dean's trip to England in 
1726, has many elements of Japan voyage literature in common with 
Gulliver's stay at Luggnagg: the visitor's waiting-period before 
court presentation, the procession to the palace, and his homage to 
the emperor; most important, ''Kaempfer's work appears to be a 
more likely source for Swift's association of the Japanese with the 
immortality wish" than W. A. Eddy's suggestion of Wasdbyde (pub- 
lished 1774, partially Englished in 1889). 


504, Sherbo, Arthur. "Solomon Mendes, A Friend of the Poets," 
pp. 508-511. The British Magazine and Review; or Universal Mis- 
cellany (for 1782) contains seven letters written to a Solomon Mendes 
by Richard Savage, Robert Dodsley, John Armstrong, and James 
Thomson that are not known to students of 18th-century literature. 
All but one of these letters being reprinted in Cecil Roth, Anglo- 
Jewish Letters (1158-1917) (London, 1938), pp. 105-114, Sherbo re- 
prints that one, a Thomson letter. The article reveals that Moses 
Mendes, the poet-dramatist, was not Savage's philanthropic friend 
and that Thomson "was on terms of intimacy with several members 
of a rich family of Jewish merchants," 


505. Goldstein, Malcolm. "Gildon's New Rehearsal Again," pp. 511- 
512. To G. L. Anderson's suggestion (PQ, XXXIII (1954), 423-426) 
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that Sir Indolent Easie in Gildon's New Rehearsal (1714) is Charles 
Montago, Lord Halifax, Goldstein adds the identifications of Joseph 
Freeman and Dick Truewit as Addison and Steele: the ''Jo" and 
"Dick" of "the tavern-discussion of Rowe's plays which constitutes 
Gildon's pamphlet" are-too pointed to be coincidental; "Jo," given 
the more important position, delivers some severe strictures on 
Rowe, with whom because Rowe was a Whiggish friend of Pope, 
Addison was never intimate. -~John B. Shipley 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, X: 3, Autumn 1957. 


506. Sabol, Andrew J. "A Three-Man Song in Fulwell's Like Will 
to Like at the Folger," pp. 139-142. An anonymous three-man song, 
the lyrics and music apparently composed for the interlude, is in- 
scribed in ink on the back leaf of the Folger Shakespeare Library's 
quarto (c. 1570) of Ulpian Fulwell's An Enterlude intituled Like wil 
to like quod the Deuel to the Colier. This is only the third three- 
man song for theatrical use which we have. Stylistically the music 
suggests a date before rather than after 1600. The music and words 
are reproduced by permission of the Folger. 


507. Greene, Richard L. "The Second Coventry Carol: A Correc- 
tion," p. 142. Mr. John P. Cutts ("The Second Coventry Carol and 
a Note on The Maydes Metamorphosis," Renaissance News, x:l, 
Spring 1957) is to be commended for presenting the music, but The 
Taylors and Shearemens Pagant's stanzas are related to a whole 
group of versions printed in The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), 
pp. 50, 366-7. "It cannot be regarded as indicating any special con- 
nection of coventry with The Maydes Metamorphosis." 
—Laurence A. Cummings 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, X: 4, Winter 1957. 


508. Williamson, Marilyn L. ''The Phoenix: Middleton's Comedy 
de Regimine Principum," pp. 183-187. The unwonted degree of sen- 
tentiousness and didacticism in Thomas Middleton's The Phoenix is 
a result of the playwright's "definite attempt...to interest the King 
and in a sense advise him" so that the piece may be termed "'a com- 
edy written for a king."' It "is a play about kingship," utilizing "this 
opportunity [performance before King James by the children of Pauls, 
according to the title page } to touch the center of influence."' The 
character Phoenix is a presentation of the ideal prince who upholds 
good government, denounces imported customs, recognizes the king's 
need to have a clear picture of the state of his realm, stresses the 
importance of preserving the law from corruption, and accents the 
importance of marriage as an institution. Quieto, sometimes extra- 
neous to the story, finally becomes "the symbol of the ideal citizen 
living in peace and harmony within a state well governed by the good 
ruler"—a concept much used by writers de regimine principum. 

— Laurence A. Cummings 


SHENANDOAH, IX: 1, Winter 1958. 


509. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. "John Ransom's Cruell Battle," pp. 23- 
35. The characterization of Ransom as a poet of sweetness and light 
is misleading. Throughout his poems, under a mocking veneer of 
gentle urbanity, is the constant theme of death. The gentility and 
decorum of his verse (as seen in "Captain Carpenter") is employed 
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to heighten the incongruity of the savage reality imbedded in civilized 
patterns. Ransom's appeal for a return to a God of Thunder is based 
on his feeling that love must be tempered with wrath. 


510. Stewart, Desmond. "Cocteau: The Last Imagist Poet," pp. 36- 
41. In its inception Imagism aimed at '"'a sensuous self-justifying 
experience," but both Pound and Eliot were incapable of repressing 
motive and meaning from their poetry. Pound has admired Cocteau's 
work since 1921, and with the Alan Neame translation of Cocteau's 
Leone, a long imagist poem, the cause of admiration is clear. With 
Leone Cocteau joins the Coleridge of ''Kubla Khan," ''There is verbal 
beauty and a procession of pictures...but no structure of thought." 

—E. H. Rovit 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLIII: 2, Spring 1958. 


511. Miller, James E., Jr. "Whitman and Eliot: The Poetry of 
Mysticism," pp. 113-123. Both "Song of Myself" and Four Quartets 
represent the philosophy of "matured and sensitive" minds, and are 
"the poems of the inspired judgments of men who have looked long 
and hard at life, at death, and at that creature complexly involved in 
both—man."" But neither poem is ''a philosophical statement, pre- 
senting an orderly and systematic view of the world or concept of 
the universe.'' Both are essentially dramatic and derive their form 
from representation of an action. The two poets diverge in their 
concept of the mystical experience of purification: For Whitman, 
the key word is happiness; for Eliot, the key word is humility. There 
are startling likenesses between the poems, however: a large amount 
of personal reference in each; a mystic affirmation of the "trans- 
cendent significance for the individual of here and now"; the para- 
doxical conjunction of opposites; the catalogue; shared imagery 
(water, the mystical experience as a journey or trip); and the con- 
cept of the role of love in the Universe—a pervading informing force 
that gives meaning to the world and the universe. Poetry creates 
“out of the emotions and out of the imagination as much as out of 
factual experience.’ One's critical faculty may be tested by explor- 
ing the two poems "not as philosophy but as poetic dramatizations" 
of a mystical experience, ''with the poets themselves cast in the 
central roles.” —Robert C. Jones 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LV: 1, January 1958. 


512. Mahoney, John F. ''The Evidence for Andreas Capellanus in 
Re-Examination," pp. 1-6. Further examination of the records of the 
abbey of Chapelle-aux-Planches provides a second item relating to 
Andreas Capellanus in addition to that cited by L. A. Vigneras in 
MP, XXXII (1935), 341-342. This evidence confirms Andreas’ chap- 
laincy to Marie de Champagne. Moreover, Andreas capellanus may 
be the Andreas de Lueriis referred to in the same records. 


513. Miller, Paul W. ''The Elizabethan Minor Epic," pp. 31-38. 
The classical genre of the Elizabethan minor epic(Hero and Leander, 


Venus and Adonis, etc.) is that of the Alexandrian Greek epyllion, 
which it resembles in its use of mythological subject matter, rhetor- 
ical digression, vivid description and strained figures of speech, with 
the narrative interest in a tale of love, especially illicit love. The 
differences (in metrical form, greater length) are explained by dif- 
ferent prosodic conventions and Elizabethan love of rhetorical am- 
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plification. Recognition of these poems as epyllia would have desir- 
able critical consequences: critics would shift their attention from 
content to rhetorical form, thus reducing objections to formal di- 
gressions; they would also detect in the artificial conventions a dis- 
arming of moral and religious objection to the erotic materials of 
the poem. 


514. Cross, K. Gustav. "The Authorship of 'Lust's Dominion,'" 
pp. 39-61. The objection to Payne Collier's identification of Lust's 
Dominion with The Spanish Moor's Tragedy, for which Henslowe 
paid Dekker, Haughton, and Day, has been the inconsistency of parts 
of LD with the known work of the three dramatists, especially Dek- 
ker. This inconsistency may be accounted for by the participation 
of John Marston. In addition to general similarities (the malcontent, 
appreciation of music, etc.), there are 94 word coinages and neo- 
logisms in the play, one-third of which correspond to usages in 
acknowledged works by Marston, known for his linguistic inventive- 
ness. The attribution to Marston is supported by an analysis of 
Jonson's satire of Marston in Poetaster etc., parts of which can 
refer only to the language of LD, by a conjecture concerning a pas- 
sage in Henslowe, and by an inference of confusion of "Marlow" 
and "Marston." 


515, Everett, Edwin M. ‘Lord Byron's Lakist Interlude," pp. 62- 
75. Byron's "Geneva" poetry of 1816 (Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 
Canto III, "The Prisoner of Chillon,"' etc.) betrays his obligation to 
the Lake School, partly by way of Shelley. Although contemporary 
reviewers (Jeffrey, Scott) and recent scholars have recognized this 
relationship, Byron's debt to Wordsworth has been stressed at the 
expense of a less frequently acknowledged obligation to Coleridge. 
After a detailed review of the biographical facts of Byron's relation- 
ship to Wordsworth and Coleridge, the author analyzes the ''Lakist" 
elements in Byron's poetry of the period, especially the debt of ''The 
Prisoner of Chillon"' to 'The Ancient Mariner."" Aside from verbal 
echoes, there is striking similarity of ideas and situations; the pro- 
tagonists endure soul-racking but ultimately redeeming experiences; 
both experience loss of sensation and sense of time; both, out of de- 
jection, achieve a "spiritual relationship with the natural order." 


516. Davies, R. T. ''Was 'Negative Capability’ Enough for Keats? 
A Re-Assessment of the Evidence in the Letters,'' pp. 76-85. Keats's 
tributes to "negative capability"’ and the ''chameleon" personality of 
the poet (especially Shakespeare) indicate that a lack of determined 
character and real identity was admirable in life as well as art, a 
belief that was at times very convenient for Keats. However, a 
detailed analysis of the letters shows that Keats became less and 
less satisfied with the chameleon personality, regarded it as second- 
ary to "the human friend Philosopher," and recognized a sense of 
character and identity as desirable and indispensable. Hence his 
admiration of Benjamin Bailey, his devotion to study late in life, his 
"disgust" with literary men, and his treatment of Apollo and the poet 
in the two "Hyperion" poems. 


517. Stone, Harry. "Dickens's Tragic Universe: ‘George Silver- 
man's Explanation,'" pp. 86-97. In the recent productive re-assess- 
ment of Dickens's writing, which has emphasized the importance of 
the later works in their richening artistry and increasingly somber 
view of life and society, ''George Silverman's Explanation," the last 
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serious story that Dickens completed, has been unexplored. The 
story is notable technically (for its "intimate first-person point of 
view, and a uniquely telescoped form'') as well as thematically. In 
it Dickens treats the ambiguous circular relationship between per- 
sonality and society. Silverman, the victim of poverty and a flawed 
society, becomes ever more tragically isolated from society as he 
pursues its approval, a subject Dickens handles with ''controlled and 
economical artistry.'' The only comfort held out is stoical, in the 
stern doctrine of endurance. 


518. Hardré, Jacques. 'Jean-Paul Sartre: Literary Critic," pp. 
98-106. Known in this country chiefly as philosopher and dramatist, 
Sartre is equally well known in France as critic. His critical method, 
seen best in his work on Baudelaire and Jean Genet, is existential 
psychoanalysis of an author to determine the author's "original 
choice," his attitude toward existence, of which the work of art is 
merely an actualization. Baudelaire's choice ''was to exist exactly 
as the Others saw him," but only to be pitied and noticed. Genet 
chose to be evil ''to defy society."" But in becoming "respectable" 
Genet has failed. In shorter essays Sartre has criticized the denial 
of freedom to their characters by such writers as Mauriac and 
Faulkner, though, paradoxically, Sartre admires Faulkner's art. 

—John C. Broderick 


THE TAMERACK REVIEW, Issue 6, Winter 1958. 
519. Cohen, Nathan. "Heroes of the Richler View," pp. 47-60. In 


Mordecai Richler speaks through heroes ''caged in a hopelessly cor- 
rupt society; to stay on is to go mentally sterile and die, to quit it 
demands singular comprehension and a martyr’s courage.'' Despite 
his apparent intention to deal with contemporary problems, Richler 
“harks back to an earlier period," as is shown by his "preoccupation 
with the Marxist image and the Jewish middle-class family unit," 
neither of which, as handled by Richler, "is an issue of current 
validity.'' Though the novels contain passages that are well and 
truly written, the characters are mostly "not worth caring about." 
The heroes are not exceptions; "they are worth caring about least of 
all."' As a novelist, Richler shows no improvement. A Choice of 
Enemies "is if anything a retrogressive step." 


520. Smith, A. J. M. "The Poet" (in "A Garland for E. J. Pratt''), 
pp. 66-71. Pratt's chief theme has been ''man's Promethean struggle 
with the blind forces of nature."' The complexity and ambiguity of 
"the poet's attitude towards Power" find expression in irony com- 
bined with compassion. His work contains humor, and his wit is 
sometimes reminiscent of the metaphysical conceit. His poetry 
shows his development and his increasing poetic strength. 


521. Dudek, Louis. "Poet of the Machine Age" (in "A Garland for 
E. J. Pratt"), pp. 74-80. ''The characteristic quality of Pratt's poetry 
...is derived from his primary vision of life: it is a language of 
mechanism, of fact, of naked energy. In this respect...Pratt, more 
than any other modern poet one can think of, has written the poetry 
of science and the machine age."' If the poetry should seem "'trun- 
cated and strangely circumscribed...the reason for this may lie, not 
in the poet, but in the mechanical culture and the science for which 
he is a responsive voice." —T. O. Mallory 


| 
| 
The Acrobats, Son of a Smaller Hero, and A Choice of Enemies, 
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TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXIV: 1, 
March 1958. 


522. Taylor, Archer. "Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in the 
Writings of Mary N. Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock)," pp. 11-50. 
Taylor notes that this collection based on 22 books by Mary N. Mur- 
free contains "no very large number of characteristic local sayings. 
Since, however, the recorded versions of nineteenth-century English 
proverbs are not very numerous, this supplementation of our knowl- 
edge may prove useful on occasion."" The introduction discusses 
several unusual expressions. The arrangement is by key word, and 
comparative data from eight reference works in the field are pre- 
sented. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


TEXAS STUDIES IN ENGLISH, XXXVI, 1957. 


523. Law, Robert Adger. "Holinshed and Henry the Eighth," pp. 3- 
1l. The theory of a Shakespeare-Fletcher collaboration in Henry VIII 
gains support by a comparative study of the differing methods of 
treating the Holinshed source in those portions of the play attributed 
to the respective dramatists by James Spedding and subsequent 
scholars, In the three major scenes appearing in the ''Shakespearean" 
portion there are significant and dramatically purposeful deviations 
from the source while the scenes assigned to Fletcher reflect a 
"greater dependence on Holinshed and less exercise of the author's 


fancy." 


524. Becker, Allen W. "Ellen Glasgow's Social History," pp. 12-19. 
In an early series of six chronological novels, Ellen Glasgow under- 
took a social history of Virginia in order "to record the crumbling 
of the old way of life under the impact of the New South."' The novels 
(The Voice of the People 1900], The Battleground 903}, The Deliv- 
erance [1 904) 4], The a Plain Man [1909], Virginia 
Life and Gabriella [191 ) are characterize most significantly by 
realism resulting a iss Glasgow's careful research and bya 
technique of symbolism whereby a character epitomizes a segment 
of Southern society. The latter technique is marred by sentimental 
plot manipulations, the author's explicit statements of her symbol- 
ism, and a distortion of characters through too-strict adherence to 
the plan of equation. However, the series foreshadows the more 
polished treatment of similar concepts in Barren Ground, The Shel- 
tered Life, and Vein of Iron. 

525. Handy, William J. "Imagination and the Understanding: Con- 
temporary Versions," pp. 20-27. Modern critics like John Crowe 
Ransom, Allen Tate, Cleanth Brooks, Susanne K. Langer, and T. S. 
Eliot rest their theories on ''the Kantian distinction between the 
respective activities of the cognitive faculties," (imaginative and 
understanding). Passages from the critics show that, like Kant, they 
hold ''that the subject matter of literary art is man's qualitative ex- 
perience" and "that the perception and formulation of qualitative 
experience are functions of the imaginative faculty." However, Kant 
and the critics hold that logical cognition (or understanding) con- 
tributes to aesthetic apprehension in that it "reduces [the songs) 
immediately to a concept." The total "act of creative perception an 
formulation" is so complex that the critic may well perceive quali- 
tative meanings the artist did not fully grasp. 
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526. Starnes, D, T. "Sir Thomas Elyot Redivivus," pp. 28-40. Four 
books of princely instruction during the English Renaissance contain 
previously unnoted borrowings from Sir Thomas Elyot. From The 
Gouernour (1531) and Bibliotheca Eliotae (1538) John Bossewell bor- 
rowed pertinent passages and illustrated them in his Workes of 
Armorie (1572). Thomas Forrest's A Perfite Looking Glass (1580) 
contains paraphrases from The Gouernour, The Doctrinall of Princes 
(1534), and The Image of Gouernaunce (1544). James Cleland's The 
Institution of a Young Nobleman (1607) derived from The Gouernour 
structural characteristics as well as paraphrased and copied pas- 
sages, while George More summarized from the same work in his 
Principles for Young Princes (1611). 


527. Wilson, Robert H. "The Cambridge Suite du Merlin Re- 
Examined," pp. 41-51. The account of the rebellion in the Cam- 
bridge Suite du Merlin is not a part of the original version omitted 
from the Huth Ms and the Demanda |as argued by Fanni Bogdanow, 
Texas Studies, XXXIV (1955), 6-1 7] ut represents an interpolation 
in Cambridge. Subsequent passages in Cambridge alone, alluding 
to the revolt, are explained more easily as the additions of the inter- 
polator than as portions deleted by the Huth-Demanda editor. Similar 
passages appearing also in Huth-Demanda are equally inconclusive 
in that the interpretation of their significance and implication re- 
mains a matter of legitimate disagreement. On the other hand, the 
discrepancies in Cambridge, especially those resulting from the 
extraneous Arthur-Merlin narrative, reflect an interpolator who 
fused the Suite and the rebellion episode by means of "a small num- 
ber of short additions,'' but who ''did not change the fundamental 
harmony of the Suite with the Boron Merlin only." 


528. Fairbanks, Henry G. ''Hawthorne and the Vanishing Venus," 
pp. 52-70. Hawthorne's ideal of the whole woman—natural passion 
balancing spiritual virtue—failed to reach fruition in his works. 
Sharply critical of the lack of healthy animality in the American 
woman, normally responsive in numerous instances to the physical 
attraction of the opposite sex, and more appreciative of the female 
nude in art than is generally conceded him, Hawthorne knew that 
essential woman "included an erotic power largely repudiated by a 
society which had deranged nature fundamentally.'"' Yet the atmos- 
phere of Sophia Hawthorne's inherited mores of prudish gentility 
and the predilections of his own temperament ''combined to secure 
his capitulation to ideals which he had done much to discredit." 
Thus in his fiction those characters representing "by a sensuous 
opulence and...intellectual freedom" the natural side of woman (Hes- 
ter, Zenobia, and Miriam) fall before the triumph of the spiritualized 
and anemic Phoebes, Priscillas, and Hildas. 


529. Westbrook, Max. ''The Critical Implications of Howells’ Real- 
ism," pp. 71-79. Behind Howells' realism is a systematic, informing 
philosophy based upon two principles. "First, human behavior is 
prompted mainly either by natural goodness and forthrightness or by 
the dictates of some...pre-established form; second, individual men 
take on their definitive characteristics through their relation to the 
natural and the formed." Since natural behavior without formal dis- 
cipline errs through "extreme subjectivism and emotionalism," and 
slavish adherence to forms (institutions, customs, etc.) errs in 
"subsumfing] natural goodness and personal identity,’' natural affec- 
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tions should be guided by principles (forms) but not obliterated by 
them. The validity of this thesis is tested by analyzing four novels 
"as representative of four different areas of concern: A Chance 
Acquaintance, emphasizing a social theme; The Undiscovered Coun- 
try, a religious theme; The Rise of Silas Lapham, an ethical theme; 
and The Leatherwood God, a metaphysical theme." 


530. Eckman, Frederick. ''Moody's Ode: The Collapse of the 
Heroic," pp. 80-92. Appearing "at the very end of a stylistic cycle 
in poetry, as well as at the end of an ideological era," William 
Vaughn Moody's "An Ode in Time of Hesitation" has lost favor be- 
cause the poet chose to impart heroic nobility to a contemporary 
subject by relying upon the postured conventions "of the nineteenth- 
century American grand manner—the ceremonial public utterance: 
the oration."" Lesser poems on the occasion show a truer sense of 
poetic decorum by treating the theme of disillusionment with bur- 
lesque and irony. Finally, a comparison to a modern analogue, John 
Berryman's "Boston Common" (1942), reveals the intervening shift 
of values which accounts for the eclipse of Moody's poem. Themati- 
cally Moody's idealistic plea for traditional heroism is replaced by 
Berryman's denial through irony "that such heroic conditions can 
ever exist again"; and stylistically, Moody's oratorical tones, formal 
ode-structure, and ornate diction are rejected for conversational 
rhythms, casualness of form, and more realistic diction. 


531. Graham, Philip. "The Riddle of Melville's Mardi: A Re- 
Interpretation," pp. 93-99. The apparent lack of essential continuity 
between the narrative opening and the later allegorical sections in 
Mardi is rectified by an awareness of Melville's scheme of historical 
time which unifies the whole. As Parts II and III are generally recog- 
nized as representative of Man's present state in the historical peri- 
od and a prefigurement of his future state, so Part I traces his "pre- 
historic development through three allegorical episodes. The first 
voyage in the Chamois symbolizes mainly Man's physical and manual 
progress; the voyage of the Parki, his social development; the second 
voyage in the Chamois, his spiritual growth."" Thus the whole has a 
“unified theme, the development of Man." 


532. Arnett, Carroll. "Thematic Structure in Keats's Endymion," 
pp. 100-109. The reading of Endymion "'as a philosophical allegory 
or a sexual reverie" is not as rewarding as is an interpretation 
which focuses its attention upon the process whereby the hero seeks 
whatever goal he has, especially if one follows the "qualitative struc- 
ture of attitudes, actions, and reactions produced in Endymion by 
those outside forces which stunt or promote his human and spiritual 
growth." By imposing Richard Chase's "dialectical process" of 
Withdrawal and Return upon this qualitative structure, one recog- 
nizes the pattern of polarity whereby the hero alternates between 
"the 'satiate mood' (Withdrawal to earthly passion) and the '‘insatiate 
mood! (Return to spiritual passion)" and thereby matures both hu- 
manly and spiritually. 


533. Williamson, Mervyn W. "'Gerontion and the Later Poetry of 
T.S.Eliot," pp. 110-126. Weighing against the view of Eliot's poetry 
as falling into two exclusive periods of disillusionment and of faith, 
demarked generally around 1927, are the evidences that many them- 
atic ideas, symbols, and allusions in ''Gerontion," of the "hopeless" 
period, foreshadow similar characteristics of his later poetry. 
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Among others, there are the themes of spiritual triumph only through 
suffering and struggle, of the degeneration of modern society in 
terms of religious decay, of regeneration out of destruction, of "his- 
torical determinism, the problem of guilt, and the question of for- 
giveness."' Such symbols as the wind, the closed door, the tiger, and 
such allusions as those to battles, to Lancelot Andrewes' sermons, 
and to foreign names are initiated, to be further developed and modi- 
fied (as are the themes) in the later poetry. 


534. Montgomery, Robert L., Jr. ‘Reason, Passion, and Introspec- 
tion in Astrophel and Stella," pp. 127-140. Throughout Astrophel and 
Stella runs a theme based upon "'a persistent struggle between Astro- 
phel's rational and passionate impulses, and his meditative self- 
exploration.'"' Early in the sequence the reason of the lover yields to 
the will, inflamed by passion, and dignifies the adoration of Stella 
with the rationalized support of Platonic idealism. Since, however, 
according to Thomism such adoration is idolatrous and such reason 
sophistic, the love ''comes under the pressure of critical reason." 
This gives rise to a "series of persistently meditative and introspec- 
tive poems where the reasoning faculty becomes an agent of self- 
discovery and evaluation,"' making him repeatedly skeptical of the 
validity of his desires. 


535. Jones, Joseph. ''Transcendental Grocery Bills: Thoreau's 
Walden and Some Aspects of American Vegetarianism," pp. 141-154. 
Thoreau's dietary practices and admonitions as seen in Walden re- 
flect closely the positions of contemporary reformers of eating- 
habits, For example, both he and William Alcott, in his The Young 
House-Keeper (1838), "offer a combined appeal to the conscience and 
the pocketbook," direct their messages not to society but to the 
family unit, advocate ''the simplicity of a 'natural' diet'' while turning 
in revulsion from "uncleanness," and reveal a ''belief in the improv- 
ability of man's taste by gradual means.'' The similarities suggest 
that in this phase of his exneriment at least, Thoreau "was far from 
original and not even especially bizarre," 


536. Fall, Christine. 'An Index of the Letters from Papers of 
Frederick Tennyson," pp. 155-163. ''This paper presents a list of 
some 863 letters written by various people to members of the Tenny- 
son family and by members of the family to each other. Most of them 
concern the family of Frederick Tennyson, the poet laureate’s eldest 
brother."' The entries are annotated as needed. William O. Harris 


WESTERN FOLKLORE, XVII: 1, January 1958. 


537. Seeger, Charles. ''Singing Style," pp. 3-11. Continues Seeger's 
attempt to arrive at a basis for the analysis of musical style. He 
establishes three working hypotheses as follows: Set I: relative to 
the identity and structure of speech and music in song. Here the 
minimum apparatus comprises sound and rhythm which comprehend 
the raw physical materials of song. A tradition of song is a man- 
made and man-operated process. We cannot prove that the raw 
forms of these materials impose conditions upon traditional forms. 
Set Il: the similarity and structure and function of speech and music. 
Apparatus six secondary concepts: pitch, loudness, and timbre of 
sound and tempo, proportion and accentuation of rhythm. Set III: dif- 
ference of structure of speech and music in song, is left to students 
who have competence in both linguistic and musicological techniques. 
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538. Taylor, Archer. "More Proverbial Comparisons from Cali- 
fornia," pp. 12-20. Dr. Taylor adds 200 texts from oral California 
tradition to his Proverbial Comparisons and Similes from California 
(1954). 


539. Simeone, William E. "The Mythical Robin Hood," pp. 21-28. 
An analysis of the attempts to mythologize Robin Hood from Jacob 
Grimm (1835) to the present. Grimm suggested that Robin Hood was 
a Germanic myth. Addalbert Kuhn (1835) derived the name "Hood" 
from Wodan and the name "Robin" from Ruprecht. Max Miller's 
disciple Issaac Taylor wrote that Robin Hood was the last reflection 
of the sun god. In this century solar mythopoeists are in the decline 
though Raglan deified Robin Hood, as the hero of ritual drama. He is 
a god of "pre-Christian" religion. Margaret Murray assumes that 
Robin Hood is a god of an antique "unchristian" religion. She thinks 
he springs from a fertility god. Simeone thinks this concept of myth 
is a gratuitous restriction of the word. 


540, Field, Jerome P. "Folktales from North Dakota 1910," pp. 29- 
33. Contains six Norwegian tales remembered by his mother, who 
heard them around 1910. The tales deal largely with encounters 
with the devil. 


541. Loomis, Grant C. "Mary had a Parody, A Rhyme of Childhood 
in Folk Tradition," pp. 45-51. Reports on many printed parodies 
based upon "Mary Had a Little Lamb."" The journalistic evidence 
begins in 1859 and continues to the present. It does not include the 
many parodies which did not get printed nor does it include a great 
many which either tend toward indecency or touch it. —R.C. Jameson 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, Third Series, XV: 1, Jan. 1958. 


542. Colbourn, H. Trevor. "Thomas Jefferson's Use of the Past," 
pp. 56-70. A study of Jefferson's book collections shows that works 
of history predominated in his libraries. These works "contributed 
to his peculiar historical optimism, his belief in the 'happy system' 
of his Saxon ancestors, his stanch faith that the past could be suc- 
cessfully adapted to the future in America." 


543. Taylor, Robert J. "Inexpensive Source Materials in Early 
American History," pp. 95-110. Taylor has surveyed the inexpensive 
source materials, clothbound or paperbound, presently available for 
the study of the early American period, and reports considerable 
material available of a literary nature, and of a political and con- 
stitutional nature. He found much less material for the study of 
foreign affairs, and for the study of economic and social history. 
He lists and describes a number of works, indicating the presence 
or absence of introductions, annotations, and bibliography; for ex- 
ample five paperback editions of Franklin's Autobiography are re- 
ported and described. —Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


The following journals had no directly relevant articles: 


LONDON MAGAZINE, V: 3, March 1958. 
MIDWEST FOLKLORE, VII: 4, Winter 1957. 


NEW REPUBLIC, CXXXVIII: 10, March 10, 1958; CXXXVIII:11, 
March 17, 1958; CXXXVIII: 12, March 24, 1958. 
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Addison, Joseph 505 
Alcott, William 535 
Anderson, Maxwell 479 

Anderson, Sherwood 455 

Andreas Capellanus 512 

Armstrong, John 504 

Arthurian Legend 527 

Auden, W. H. 444 

Austen, Jane 490 

Bacon, Francis 486 

Bagehot, Walter 492 

Barham, R. H. 451 

Berryman, John 530 

Bridges, Robert 474 

Bronté, Emily 440 

Brooks, Cleanth 525 

Browning, Robert 495, 496 

Burton, Robert 476 

Byron, Lord 515 

Chaucer 463 

Chesterfield, Lord 490 

Churchill, Charles 485 

Coleridge, S. T. 472 

Collier, J. Payne 514 

Conrad, Joseph 445, 469 

Coventry Carols 507 

Cozzens, James Gould 437 

Crane, Stephen 446, 469 

Criticism 438, 460, 518, 525 

Daniel, Samuel 502 

Dickens, Charles 517 

Dickinson, Emily 454 

Dodsley, Robert 504 

Dryden, John 497 

Eliot, T. S. 450, 510, 511, 525, 533 
Elyot, Sir Thomas 526 

Emerson, R. W. 452, 454, 467 
Faulkner, William 435 

Feltham, Owen 486 

Fielding, Henry 499, 500 

Folklore 459, 522, 537, 538, 539, 540, 541 
Fulwell, Ulpian 506 
Garrick, David 485 

Gildon, Charles 505 
Glasgow, Ellen 524 
Godwin, William 472 
Gower, John 439 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 493, 528 
Henslowe, Philip 514 
Herbert, George 467 

Herne, Robert 486 

Hopkins, G. M. 468 
Howells, W. D. 529 
James! 484 

James, Henry 427 

James, William 427 
Jefferson, Thomas 542 
Joyce, James 434, 457, 458 
Keats, John 466, 501, 516, 532 


Langer, Susanne 525 
Lawrence, D. H. 441 


Linguistics 428, 429, 431, 443, 461, 


462, 494 
Marlowe, Christopher 482 
Marston, John 514 
Melville, Herman 531 
Mendes, Moses 504 
Metaphor 430 
Middleton, Thomas 484, 508 
Mill, J. S. 492 
Milton 464, 465, 471 
Moody, William Vaughn 530 
Moore, Thomas 470 
Murfree, Mary 522 
Murry, Middleton 442 
North Dakota Writers 479 
Otway, Thomas 487 
Patmore, Coventry 474 
Poe, E. A. 454 
Poetry 

American 454 

Elizabethan Epic 513 

Imagist 510 

Jazz 475 


Poetic Unity and Associationism 498 


Pope, Alexander 483 
Pound, Ezra 447, 510 
Pratt, E. J. 520, 521 
Ralegh, Sir Walter 484 
Ralph, James 500 
Ransom, John Crowe 509, 525 
Reed, Joseph 485 
Richards, I. A. 438 
Richler, Mordecai 519 
Rutherford, Mark 450 
Savage, Richard 504 
Seward, Anna 478 
Shakespeare 456, 481, 489, 523 
Shelley, P. B. 473 
Sidney, Sir Philip 534 
Social History 

American 477, 543 
Steele, Richard 505 
Street Railway Literature 453 
Swift, Jonathan 503 
Tate, Allen 525 
Tennyson, Alfred 491, 536 
Tennyson, Frederick 536 
Thomas, Dylan 449 
Thomson, James 504 
Thoreau, H. D. 535 
West, Nathanael 436 
Whitman, Walt 432, 454, 511 
Wolfe, Thomas 433 
Woolf, Virginia 441 
Wordsworth, William 448, 488 
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